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SP SIa SELPWRFCKAD COASTER || 
Who can stand before his cold? } 

Psalm celvii. 17. | 


Tuere are few classes of men more exposed to hard-}| 
ships and disaster, than those employed in the coasting 
trade of New England, particularly in the winter season. 
So great are their risks of property and life, at that time 
of the year, that it is the custom of many to dismantle}! 
their vessels and relinquish their employment till the}! 
spring; although they can poorly afford this period of|| 
cessation from labor, and consequent loss of income. 
Among those engaged in conveying fuel from the for-|| 
estsof Plymouth and Sandwich tothe Boston market, 
there are some who continue their business through the} | 
winter. But they incur great hazards, and sometimes 
meet with most disastrous issues. One of these events 
itis my present purpose to relate. The particulars I| 
have ascertained from eye witnesses of a part of the 
scene, and from one who was a personal partaker of the 
whole. 

In the winter of 1826-7 the weather was uncommonly | 
severe for some weeks, during which the land was cov- || 
ered with snow, and the shores were encased in ice. It} 
was a boisterous, cold and gloomy season. From my | 
dwelling house there was a plain view of the little har-| 
bor of Sandwich, in which the few vessels employed in| 
the business before named, shelter themselves, and re- 
ceive their lading of wood to be conveyed to Boston. 
Some of these were already dismantled for the winter;|; 
others were laden, and had been waiting a relaxation} 
of the weather, in order to effect a passage. In that re- 


| 








| 
wood, which was slowly moving toward the mouth of | 


the harbor. My own eye pursued the motion of his, till 


‘the Almira—the schooner’s name—had rounded the 
point, forming the west side of the harbor, and hoisting) 
her sails stood toward the north. As soon as he saw) 
| this, he lifted his hands and exclaimed, ‘He has gone) 


out of this harbor, and he will never come into it ag gain!” 
I remarked that the wind was southerly, and of course | 
ifair. But he paid noattention to the remark. Heagain| 


litted his hands, repeated his exclamation, and, with al 


sorrowful countenance, departed. 


I stood awhile observing the progress of the schooner. 
It was not very rapid. The wind was vacillating , and || 
_ shifting round about her, as if uncertain in w hat direc-| 
tion to establish itself. And the vessel seemed as if con- | 


| scious of the uncertainty of the wind, and therefore, un- 


decided as to the position of her sails and rudder. 
The master of the Almira was Josiah Ellis, a man of 


between fifty and sixty years of age. He was one whose 
gigantic frame seemed able to abide the fiercest ‘ pelting || 


of the pitiless storm.’ He had so often encountered the || 
violence of the elements, and had so often conquered | 
them by the simple energy of a vigorous constitution, 
that he oak little care to guard himself against them. | 
Reckless of what was to come, if he were sufficiently 
clad and armed for the present state of winds and seas, 


he thought not of what might be their condition, or his| 


necessities for meeting them to-morrow. When, there- 
fore, he felt a southerly wind and a favoring tide, he 
launched out for his voyage, with no crew but himself, 
his son Josiah, and John Smith, a seaman; little regard- 


ces it was only appalling. It indicated a rapid change 
|| to severe cold, the consequences of which must be terri- 
ble. All was immediately bustle and agitation with the 
scanty crew. The first impulse was to run into Plym- 
outh for shelter. But unfortunately that harbor lay di- 
rectly in the eye of the wind, and there was little en- 
couragement that they could make their way into it. 
They tacked once or twice, in hopes to attain the en- 
|| trance, but having little sea room, and the wind becoming 
every moment more violent, and the cold more severe, 
|| they were constantly foiled; till in one of the sudden 
'| motions of the vessel, coming with disadvantage to the 
|wind, the main boom was wrenched from the mast. 
1 | The haly ards were immediately let go, and the mainsail 
|| came down, crashing and crackling as it fell, for it had 

[already been converted to a sheet of ice. To furl it, or 
le even to gather it up, was impossible. It lay a cumbrous 
‘|ruin on the deck and partly in the sea; a burden and a 
| hinderance on all their subsequent operations. 








Their next resource was to lay the vessel to the wind. 
| This they effected by bracing their frozen foresail fore 
lend aft, and loosing the gib. It was not in their power 
||to haul it down. Its motion in the wind soon cracked its 
‘covering of ice, and in so doing, rent the substance of 
‘the sail itself. It was subsequently torn in pieces. The 
| vessel now obeyed her helm, came up to the wind, and 


| 


| So remained, 
1} . ‘ . : 
| While engaged in these operations, the anxious sea- 
men had little opportunity to observe the heavens. But 
| when they now looked up, the whole sky was swept clear 
|of clouds as if by magic. The stars shown with unu- 


gion a period of severe cold is commonly succeeded by | ful that winter was still at its depth, ane that an hour || sual brilliancy. The moon had risen before the change 


rain. The north west wind which brings ‘the cold out! 
of the north,’ gives place to a wind from a southerly | 
point, which comes loaded with a copious vapor, and 
pours it duwn like a deluge. Itso took place on the oc- 
easion to which I refer. Rain from the south east, had! 


might produce the most perilous changes. 


Thus prepared and manned, the Almira held on her 
way with a slow progress for several hours. The wind | 


| was changeful, but continued to blow from the southerly | 


quarter, till they had passed Monimet point, a jutting|| 


| pe the wind, but had been invisible on account of the 
|| density of the clouds. She now appeared in nearly full- 
orbed lustre. But moon and stars seemed to unite in 
| shedding that stern brightness which silvers an ice rock, 
and appears to increase its coldness. The brightness of 


| 


continued for two or three days, accompanied with tem-| headland about twelve miles from Sandwich harbor,|| the heavens was like the light of the countenance of a 


pestuous wind and occasional thunders and lightnings. | 
It had dissolved much of the snow; but had filled the} 
roads and low and level places with water. The ground 


this, with the remaining snow half dissolved, rendered 
the aspect of nature cheerless, and the moving from| 
place to place uncomfortable. About noon, on the six-| 
teenth of January, the rain ceased, and the weather be-| 
ing comparatively warmer than it had been, gave some. 
prospect of a few days in which business might be done. | 

In the afternoon of that day, perceiving that there| 
were some dry places on which the foot might be safely 
set, lembraced the opportunity to walk forth; glad to) 
inhale the fresh air and meet the faces of men, after | 
having been so long confined by the weather. The) 
wind was comparatively soft, but gusty; the air was) 
loaded with vapors, and, in the higher regions, clouds of | 
all shapes and varying de nsities, were seen rolling over| 
each other in different directions, as if obeying no gui-| 
dance of the wind, but pursuing each an inward impulse 
of its own. 

While doubting, for a moment, which way to walk, 1 
beheld, on an eminence, not far distant, a solitary indi- | 
vidual, with his face toward the harbor, seeming to be | 
deeply intent on something there taking place. An im- |. 





|, which makes out from the south easterly side of Plym- 

| outh, some miles into the sea. It is a high rocky prom-| 
| ontory, dangerous to approach; which interferes so 
being hard frozen retained the water on its surface, and) much with the passage of vessels from Sandwich to | 
| Boston, that, while compelled to avvid it, they yet go as 


near to it as safety will admit. Beyond this, on its north 


| Westerly side, is a bay, at the bottom of which i is Plym- 


outh harbor; a safe place when you are once within it; 


but so guarded with narrow isthmuses on the north and 
|south as to render the entrance difficult, and in tempestu- 


ous weather dangerous. They passed Monimet point 


||about ten o’clock, and having Plymouth light for a land- 


mark, were working slowly across the outer part of the 


bay; but under the discouragements of a dark night, a'| 


murky atmosphere, ‘a sky foul with clouds,’ and a wind 
so varying, that no dependence could be placed on it for 
'amoment. For some hours, they seemed to make no 
|| progress; and were rather waiting in hope for some 
change, than fearing one. The master himself was at)| 


ithe helm, Smith was walking to and fro upon the deck, | 
, occasionally adjusting a rope, or altering the position of 


a sail, and the younger Ellis had lain down ona bench 
in the cabin. Suddenly the master’s voice was heard, 
calling all hands in haste. His little crew hurried to- 
ward him, and looking toward the north west they saw 


|| hard philosopher’s ungracious Deity —clear, serene, and 
chilling cold. They turned toward the wind, and it 
‘breathed upon their faces cuttingly severe, charged not 
|only with the coldness of the region w hence it came, but 
ialso with the frozen moisture of the atmosphere, already 
| converted into needles of ice. 


| From the care of their vessel, they began to look to 
that of their persons. They had been wet with the mois- 
ture of the air, in the earlier part of the night, and 
drenched with the spray which the waves had dashed 
|over them during their various labors. This was now 
|congealed upon them. Their hair and garments were 
‘hung with icicles, or stiffened with frost, and they felt 
the nearer approach of that stern power which chills and 
|freezes the heart. But in looking for proper defences 
against this adversary of life, it was ascertained that the 
|master had taken with him no garments, but such as 
}were suited for the softer weather in which he had 
|sailed. The outer garments of the son had been laid on 
jthe deck, and in the confusion of the night, had gone 
| overboard. Smith, likewise, had forgotten precaution, 
|and was wholly unprovided against a time like this. So 
| that here were three men, in a small schooner, with most 
‘of their sails useless encumbrances, spars and rigging 
covered with ice, themselves half frozen, exposed to the 


ce sat e le oly rinter’s 
pulse of curiosity moved me to approach him, when I! 'a clear, bright, and cold sky, about half way up froin the |Severest rigors of a winter's sky and winter's sea, and 


discovered him to be an old experienced master in the | 
coasting trade. | 


accosted him in the customary style of salutation, 
but he answered me not a word. His eye was intent ty | 
following the motions of a small schooner, loaded with |} 


| 
| 


horizon ; the clouds were hastening away toward the 


| south east, as if to avoid some fearful enemy, and new 
"stars were appearing at each successive moment in the 


|, northern and western region of the heavens. 


Beautiful as this sight was, in the present enemas’ H 


void of all clothing, save such as was suited for moderate 
/weather or the land. 

In this emergency, they sought the cabin, and with 
|much difficulty succeeded in lighting a fire; over which 
\they hovered till vital warmth was in some measure 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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restored’ On returning to the deck, they found their 
perils fearfully increasing.. The dampness and the spray 
which had stiffened and loaded their hair and garments, 
had in like manner congealed in great quantities about 
the rigging, and on the deck, and over the sails. The 
spray as it dashed over the vessel, froze wherever it 
struck; several inches of ice had gathered on deck, 
small ropes had assumed the appearance of cables, and 
the folds of the shattered mainsail were nearly filled. — 
The danger was imminent, that the accumulating weight 
of the ice would sink the schooner; yet all means of re-| 
lieving her from the increasing load were utterly out of 
their power. 

It being now impossible either to proceed on the voy- 
age, or to gain shelter in Plymouth, there was no alter- 
native but to endeavor to get back to their own harbor. 
It was difficult to make the heavy encumbered vessel 
yield to her helm. As to starting a rope, the accumula- 
ted ice rendered it impossible. Nevertheless, by perse- 
vering effort, they got her about; and as wind and tide | 
set together that way, they cleared Monimet point, and 
came round into Barnstable Bay once more. They 
were now but a few miles from their own homes. Even 
in the moonlight, as they floated along, they could dis- | 
cern the land adjacent to the master’s dwelling house ; | 
and they earnestly longed for the day, in hopes that some | 
of their friends might diseover their condition, and send | 
them relief. It was a long, perilous and wearisome night. | 
The cold continued increasing every hour. The men 
were so chilled by it, and so overcome with exertion, | 
that afier they had rounded the last named point, they | 
could make but little effort for preserving their ship. | 

They beheld the ice accumulate upon the deck, the rig- | 
ging and sails: they felt the vessel becoming more and 
more unmanageable, and their own danger growing | 
more imminent every moment; yet were whully unable | 
to avert the peril, or hinder the increase of its cause. It| 
was with them, 





as the sudden emergency allowed to collect. Many 
were seamen themselves; they knew the dangers and 
the hearts of seamen, and were desirous to render such 
assistance as they might. The strange vessel was seen 
rapidly approaching the reef of rucks, before named. — 
She was so near, that those on land could look on board, 
but they saw no man. They could perceive nothing 
but the frozen mass of the disordered sails; the ropes 
encrusted with ice, to thrice their proper size, and ob- 
jects so mingled in confusion, and so heaped over with 
ice, that even experienced eyes could not distinguish 
whether these were frozen human beings, or the com- 
mon fixtures on a vessel’s deck. Thinking, however, 
that there might be living men on board, who if. they 
could be roused, might change the direction of the schoon- 
er, so as to avoid the approaching death shock, they 
raised a shout, clear, shrill, and alarming. Whether it 
was heard they knew not. But very soon, the three men 
emerged from the cabin, and exhibited themselves on 
deck ; shivering, half clad, meeting at every step a dash- 
ing spray, frozen ere it fell, and exposed to a cutting 
wind, as if they were 


All naked feeling, and raw life. 





‘Put up your helm,’ exclaimed an aged master, ‘ make 
sail, and round the rocks; there’s a safe harbor on the 
leeward side.’ Lest his words might not be heard, he 
addressed themselves to their eyes ; and by repeated mo- 
tions, wavings, signs and signals, well known to seamen, | 
warned them of the instant danger, and pointed the di-| 
rection in which they might avoid it. No movement! 
was seen on board in consequence of this direction and} 
these signals. Ellis and his two men felt that such effort | 
would be unavailing, and did not even attempt it. | 

It was a moment of thrilling interest to both spectators 
and sufferers. The difference of a few rods, on either 
side, would have carried the vessel to safety, and pre- 
served the lives ofthe men. The strait forward course 
led to instant destruction. Yet that strait forward course 





‘He that sits down will sleep, and he that sleeps will 

wake no more.’ They knew this truth by the sterner 

teaching of the experience of associates of their own, and 

by the sayings of the fathers, whose wisdom they re- 

vered. Hence their exclamation to him who had taken 

his seat. It was Smith. He rose not, however, at their 

call, and they said mournfully one to another, ‘ he will 

never rise again.’ He didnot. In truth, in.a little while 

he was so encrusted with ice, that they could not distin- 
euish the human form from other equally disguised cb- 
jects that lay around it; and when afterwards they got 
on board the body was gone. It had been washed away, 
no one knew when, nor has it ever been known that the 
sea has given up this dead. 

The father and son now stood alone. The only shel- 

ter they could obtain from icy wind and drenching sea, 

was by occosionally screening themselves on the lee side 
of the low binnacle. But there they experienced so soon 
the commencement of the deadly torpor, that they ceased 
making use of this refuge, and only sought to keep them- 
selves in motion. But resolution, struggling against a 
disposition of nature, fails at last. The father was seen 
to go ferward and seathimself as Smith had done before, 
Again the warning cry was raised, and again it was dis- 
regarded. ‘We will save him yet,’ was exclaimed by 
the sympathising spectators. The boat was again 
manned, and again launched, and reached beyond the 
surf in safety. But to get on board the wreck was utter- 
ly impossible. They came so near that they could speak 
to the younger Ellis, and hear his voice in reply. But 
such was the violence of winds and waves dashing on 
the rocks and over the wreck, that they could approach 
no nearer. They were compelled to turn about, leaving 
the father to sleep the sleep of death, with scarce a hope 
that the son could be saved. But they encouraged him 
to persevere in his efforts to keep from falling asleep. 
They told him that the rising tide would probably lift 
the vessel from her present position and bring her where 








As if the dead should feel 
The icy worm around them steal, \ 
And shudder as the reptiles creep, 
To revel o’er their rotting sleep ; | 
Without the power to scare away 


The cold consumers of their clay. | 


Morning at last began todawn. But in its first grey 
twilight they could only perceive that they had been 
swept by the land they desired, the home they loved. 
Yet not so far, but that in the dim distance, they could 
see a smoke from their chimney top, reminding them of 
the dear objects of their affections, from whom they were 
thus fearfully separated, and between whose condition 
and their own so dreadful a contrast existed. They 
looked between themselves and the shore, saw the im- 
possibility of receiving assistance from their friends; 
and abandoning their vessel to fate, sought only to save 
themselves trom perishing of cold. 


Their last remaining sail had now yielded to the vio- | 
g J 


lence of the blast, and its accumulated burden of ice. It 
hung in shattered and heavy remnants from the mast. 
The vessel left to its own guidance, turned nearly broad- 
side to the wind, and floated rapidly along, as if seeking 
the spot on which it might be wrecked. They passed 
the three harbors of Sandwich, that of Barnstable and 
Yarmouth, either of which would have afforded them 
safe shelter, could they have entered it. But to direct 


the schooner, with seeming obstinacy, pursued, as if 
j\drawn by mysterious fascination; and hurried toward 
ithe rocks by a kind of invincible desire. Near andmore 
jnear she came, with her encumbered bulk, till she was 
|lifted as a dead mass on a powerful wave, and thrown 
lat full length upon the fatal ledge. 


The men on board, when they felt the rising of their, 
vessel for her last fatal plunge, clung instinctively to 
such fixtures as they could grasp, and in solemn silence 
waited the event. In silence they endured the shock of 
her striking ; felt themselves covered not now with spray 








|themselves, which made a high way across the deck, 
|tilled the cabin, and left them no place of retreat but the, 
|small portion of the quarter abaft the binnacle, and a' 
\little space forward near the windlass. To the former 


|| place they retreated, as soon as they recovered from the 


|ready to perish; expecting at every moment the fabric 
| 


junder their feet to dissolve, and feeling their powers of 


\life becoming less and less adequate to sustain the in-| 


'creasing intensity of cold. 

|| * We will make an effort to save them,’ said the ago- 
inising spectators of the scene. A boat was procured, 
and manned by a hardy crew, resolved to risk their lives 
|for the salvation of their imperilled, although unknown 


but with the partially frozen substance of the waves | 


| they could come on board; that they would keep a con- 
|stant watch and embrace the first practicable means for 
|his deliverance. He heard them, saw them depart, and 
iwith a sad heart took his station on the cabin stairs, 
| where standing knee deep in the half frozen water that 
|filled the cabin, he could in some measure screen his 
|thin clad form from the cold wind. But here he twice 
| detected himself in falling asleep, and left the dangerous 
post ; preferring to expose himself to the bleak wind on 
|the quarter, rather than sit down beneath a shelter and 
idie. There he made it his object to keep himself in 
|motion, and the people, when they saw him in danger 
| of relinquishing this only means of preservation, shouted, 
and moved, and stirred him to new effort. 

It took place as the seamen had predicted. The rising 
tide lifted the vessel from her dangerous position, and 
brought her on to a sand, where the people with much 


|shock, and there they stood, drenched, shivering and | effort got on board, about four o'clock in the afternoon. 


They found young Ellis on the quarter deck holding on 
to the tiller ropes. He had become too much exhausted 
to continue his life preserving movements, and the still- 
ness of an apparently last sleep had been for some time 
stealing over him. His hands were frozen to the ropes 

which they grasped, his feet and ankles were encrusted 
|| with ice, and he was so far gone that he was scarce con- 
scious of the presence of his deliverers. 


their course was impossible. With hearts more and fellow men. The surf ran heavy, and was composed of | Their moving him roused hima little. Yet he said 
more chilled as they drified by these places of refuge, that kind of ice-thickened substance, called technically||mothing, till as they bore him by his father’s body, he 


which they could see, but could not reach, they floated 
onward to their fate. 

From a portion of the town of Dennis, there makes out 
northerly into the sea, a reef of rocks. On the westerly 


side of this, there is a sandy beach, on which a vessel of | 


tolerable strength might be cast without being destroyed. 
On the easterly side there isa cove, having a similar 
shore, which isa safe harbor from a north west wind, 
But the reef itself is dangerous. 


In the early part of the day, January seventeenth, an 
inhabitant of Dennis beheld from an eminence this ill- 
fated schooner, floating down the bay, broadside toward 
the wind; her sails dismantled, covered with ice, gleam- 
ing like a spectre in the cold beams of a winter’s morn- 


sludge; a substance much like floating snow. Through 
this she was shoved with great effurt, by men who waded 
‘deep into the semi-fluid mass for the purpose. But 
scarcely had she reached the outer edge of the surf, when 
|a refluent sea conquered and filled her. Fortunately, 
She had not gone so far, but that a long and slender warp 
_,cast from the shore, reached one of the men. He caught 
,jit and attached it to the boat, which was drawn back to 
|| land by their friends, and no lives were lost. 

They on the wreck had gazed with soul absorbing in- 
present, on this attempt at their rescue. They witnessed 
jits failure, and their hearts died within them. One of 

||them was soon after seen to go forward and sit down on 
\the windlass. ‘ Rise, rise and stir yourself,’ exclaimed 


muttered, ‘there lies my poor father,’ and relapsed into 
\|a stupor, from which he only awaked after he had been 
conveyed on shore, and the customary means were em- 
ployed for his restoration. Through the humane atten- 
tion of the inhabitants, he was restored, but with the ul- 
timate loss of the extremities of his hands, and his feet. 
He still survives, a useful citizen, notwithstanding these 
mutilations.’ But the memory of that fearful night and 
day is fresh in his mind. It taught him, in truth, the in- 
efliciency of human strength, when matched against the 
elements of nature; and made manifest, likewise, the 
-\i value of that kindness ot’ man to man, which leads him 
to watch and labor, and expose even his life for the ship- 
wrecked stranger; to minister to his wants, and nurse 





ing. He raised an alarm and hastened to the shore, | many voices at once. They had not read the maxim of} | is weakness, and safely restore him to his family and 
where he was shortly joined by such of the inhabitants ,| Dr Solander, concerning people exposed to severe cold | friends. A child of their own could not have been more 


' 
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kindly or carefully attended than he was, nor more lib-|| of the charger, and the startling mehace of the rider, || 
erally provided for, by the humane people among whom|)around the old walls of beleaguered Troy. We are 
he was cast. I doubt not there isa recompense for them, || thrilled with the shout of the victorious Greek, and the 
with him who hath said, ‘inasmuch as ye have done it|| groan of the vanquished Trojan. We observe with awe 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done|| the terrible onset of the besieger, and the wavering and 
it unto me.’ | discomfitted array of the besieged. "We behold the iron 
Reader, I know not what interest you may take in my i ramparts of the devoted city, riven asunder by the pon- 
simple narrative, but I have given you a true account of | derous engines of barbarous warfare, and the red flames 
the SHIPWRECKED COASTER. raging above the palaces of imperial Priam. The count- 
less hosts of Hector, Paris, A&neas, and Deiphobus are 
rostrated, like the harvest before the mower, and the 
’ a ‘ : d 

SSR Sey Ae Ra ae armies of Agamemnon and Ajax, Diomede and Nestor, 

Original. exult in the delirium of their bloody victory. 























We open another volume, (Virgil) and the first page 
introduces us to the scenes around old Rume. The scent | 
|of the verdant sward, and a thousand odorous plants, 
| have perfumed the whole air with the most intoxicating 
|and aromatic fragrance. There is heard the incessant 
| chirp of the cicada in the grass, the murmur of the bee 
| upon the flower, the song of the bird, the bleat of the 
|sheep in their wattled folds, and the far-off low of the 


He is the true sovereign, whose dominions extend not 
beyond the narrow limits of his own room; his books 
are his ever loyal subjects, and he is not disquieted by 
the painful consciousness that they may one day possess 
both the wish and the will to infringe upon his royal 
prerogative, and abase his crowned and anointed head in| 
the very cust. 











ing fast to the skirts of Tommy’s coat, while he is going 
with the velocity ofa fleet horse, and Mary after him at 
the risk of loosing both hood and cloak. Trip Town- 
send too, is close behind them, yelping and barking with 
all his might, while little Sarah Willet is laughing, clap- 
|ping her hands, and jumping for joy. One poor fellow 
| has gone home almost drowned, having fallen into a hole 
|cut in the ice where farmer waters his horses. One 
|has cut his lips, another bruised his forehead, while little 
| Susan Rider is mourning becuuse she has lost dinner- 
| basket, and all the dough-nuts her grandmother put into 
it so carefully. While standing on the bank, in one of 
|her emotions of laughter, her basket slipped from her 
|hand, and down it went into an opening in the ice. 
| There are cookies and apples swimming about, and she, 
poor creature! is ina terrible panic, for she knows she 
\|has done wrong to stay away when school hours were so 
|fast approaching. There is Frank Rider, he has dropped 
|his red mittens,and Ned Townsend so ful! of mischief 
|has picked them up and run away with them. Poor 
|Frank! he cannot find them, and thinks the dog has 











Those true and trusty friends are ever prepared to 
amuse your idle, or instruct your serious hour, never re- 
proaching your neglect or forgetfulness ; never withold- 
ing their treasures when fortune and friends have failed 
you; never returning with base ingratitude a heartless 
recompence for your generous benefactions. They will 
never wrong ond betray your confidence, nor expose 


} 
| 


the world. Though all other things alter, they remain 
the same. The fashions and affections are changed and 
forgotten, but they through eviland good report, continue 
steadfast and permanent. This is our best dominion, 
and these the subjects of the realm. Our peaceable 
throne is never shaken by the turbulent usurper, or our 
empire invaded by the lawless foot of the foreign oppres- 
sor, or the rebellious spirit of the domestic insurgent. — 
There are among them, no ill-concealed murmurs of 
discontent, no acts of open outrage. There needs not 
the appalling machinery of power to intimidate or pun- 
ish, neither the showy sceptre, that is often a burden to 
the hand of its possessor, nor the ‘ golden circle,’ that so 
often pains the regal temples of its wearer. How true 
and touching was that exclamation of the good oid King 
Harry, ‘ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ when 
he besought in vain to his couch the ‘ gentle sleep,’ while 
at the same time ‘the eye of the tired sea-boy on the 
high and giddy mast,’ was sealed up in profound slumber. 
Similar also was the exclamation of the repentant Prince 
Hal, when the spirit of his royal father was about to 
depart, and the weighty cares of government shortly to 
devolve upon himself : — 

O polished perturbation! golden care 

That keepst the ports of slumber open wide 

Through many a watchful night, — sleep with it now! 

Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet 

As he, whose brow with homely biggen bound, 

Snores out the watch of night. 

Of the spirit and character of a few of these silent 
yet eloquent friends, that enrich our shelf, I propose to 
say a word. The venerable sages of ancient Time, 
there consort in amicable brotherhood with the serious 
and the cheerful, the philosophic and the poetic spirits 
of modern years. Though the dust and decay of cen- 
turies have gathered upon the mortal parts of their au- 
thors, and time’s ‘ eating tooth’ obliterated even the brass 
and marble in which they were sepulchred, still their 
immortal thoughts and imaginations continue to live on 
in their pristine freshness and beauty, and are now per- 
haps but in the infancy of their existence. 

Let us but open this volume (Homer) before us, and we 
are at once transported, in a moment as it were, far back 
among the men and manners of the heroic age. We 
look into the city of the ancient Greek; and are en- 
tranced with the magnificence of those noble miracles 
of art, whose fine proportions have endured through all 
time, defying the cunning art of all modern artificers to 
rival or surpass them. We notice with a familiar eye 
the eager groupes that people the streets, — the rough 
soldier and his submissive slave, —the passage of the 
long procession, and the marshalling of armed men for 


{and the sylvan pipe. They are reciting some strange 


your failings to the sneering laugh and caustic gibe of jane methinks as the silvery tinkle of the pipe, drops upon 


'carried them off. He is in a pet—his thumbs are be- 
| . ; ‘ 2 
: ; jnumbed with the cold, and he is obliged to force them 
We recline beneath the motionless shadow of the |. ; iS “ d 
F ; ahs : . |\into his mouth. One must be pretty cautious how he 
tree, ‘sub tegmine fagi, and are enchanted with the rustic |) ' PEE 
: ( . | walks the streets these merry times, for it is ten to one 
performance of the rival shepherds, upon the oaten reed ||, ; : 
? jhe is not saluted with a shower of snow-balls about his 
ears before he knows it, producing no very comfortable 


sensation. 


cattle ‘ upon a thousand hills.’ 


madrigal in celebration of the damsel of their regard, 


the ear, we can behold the grotesque face of the Faun I laughed out-right this morning when I saw Tommy 
ee | » stafice of or: . 4 

and the Satyr peering from the dense foliage, and the Townsend’s back completely dotted with the prints of 

graceful figure of the Naiad beside her favorite fountain snow-balls. There he aoe, wan sont a & canon 

— The eye detects the white hand, and whiter neck, of boys aiming their balls at him most furiously. Stir, he 

? . . 

the woodland damsel among the black grapes of ‘me could not, to the right, or to the left without encounter- 

| vineyard, and the reapers, led by the rivals Tytyrus and ||" them. But he was a brave boy, and bore it like a 

| ? - 7° — / . rhe yy i > 2 (re 

Melibaus, gathering in the fruits of the harvest. ‘brave fellow, and when they had finished, he merely 

bowed, and proceeded on his way. 
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There wild doves roost in pairs, and hark ! 
Up from the clover springs the lark — 
The wild hares scud amid the dark 
With dewy foot — 
And glow-worms light the diamond spark, 
By yon tree root. Mc L. 


When I was young, I well remember some roguish 
boys who had taken a very large sled of one of the 
neighbors, and by dint of hard lugging and strong tug- 
ging accomplished their purpose of placing it on 
top a hill. There were about twenty boys, and how in 
———S—S—S——E EZ all nature Icame in the midst of them, is more than I 
A PROSE SKETCH. can tell. But there is this much about it, Ihad no idea 
of taking a ride down hill with them, and if I remember 
right, I went only asa spectator of their frolics. But 
Ir is winter. The cold snow has already covered the boys are full of their play, and just to have a little sport, 
ground more than a foot in depth, and every body is I was forced on to the sled in spite of all my struggles to 
merry and happy in the anticipation of such fine sleigh- || S°@Pe: The sled was now ready i Ss fine predicament 
ing. The little boys of school have already pro-|j¥@S Tin —held fast by three or four rougish boys, who 
cured sleds, and down they go yonder steep hill, one af- were in the highest glee! Away went the sled as swift 
ter another, until they are lodged in a snow drift— boy ||*S it could go, and away too I went over the side. But 
upon boy. The little girls are skipping about upon every I did not get my freedom yet. One of the boys caught 
bit of ice, and they go, one after another in strait suc-||™¢ by a handkerchief tied about my neck, and 1 was 
cession. Oh how animated! Their cheeks are red-||4tagged on the bare snow— down a long hill — and then 
dened with exercise, their eyes sparkle with pleasure-| for my consolation found myself beneath a heap of 
and their merry voices really make music. Dear little ||"°S¥es: The sled was purposely upset, and it fell to 
creatures— how happy they are, trudging along to school || ™Y lot to be underneath them all, and what is more, was 
as blithesome as the very birds of spring. ’ Tis true, it is’ almost buried in the snow. Bnt it was a good lesson. 
bitter cold weather, but never mind, these are such fine It was part pay for playing truant —I knew it too. 
times for such fine little creatures, that it does one good|| The world, it is true, does not present as lovely an as- 
to join in their amusements. Three weeks since, and|| pect as in the summer; but it brings with it many pleas- 
the river has been truly, a scene of boyish glory. One| ures which are in themselves highly agreeable. Who 
cold night did the work, and fora few days past, one | does not love a cheerful fire-side — a long winter even- 
would think christmas, thanksgiving, and new-year||ing —a wholesome air fresh from the northern moun- 
were all combined in one joyous merry-making. Why,'||tains. Who does not love to gaze at the frosted win- 
the boys are at the highest degree of sport I ever knew |; dows—the trees brilliant with sparkling gems — the 
them. Dear me, do look at Bob — why, he is trying t9| long icicles suspended from the eaves. The crusted 
be a man almost as soon as he is out of his petticoats. ||snow too— the clear sky—the fair moon the brilliant 
He has a new pair of skates fresh from the hard-ware ‘| stars as they twinkle in the heavens, And more than 
store, and for the first time has put them on. Oh, he ||all, what indicates life and activity — the sleigh bells ! 
does make such wretched business of it that the very || How they go with merry jingle through town and vil- 
school-master in all his frownings is forced to laugh at||lage. Then if you will observe each little flake of snow 
him, and has almost a good will to tell him better. The ‘Jas it falls, notice how completely it is formed. So true 
poor fellow has actually got on one of his skates the ‘and so perfect is each little crystal that one who had 
wrong end before —no wonder he cannot make it work. |' never before observed it, would be filled with astonish- 
But Bob like too many of the world, thinks he knows |ment. This is but a faint emblem of the great mechan- 
more than he really does. There is Richard Rider flat |ism and skill of Him who created all things, Let us 
on his back, and he caught his fall because he did not'|learn wisdom and gratitude from the incidents of every 
get out of the way of Tommy Townsend who is the | day, let us ‘ give thanks unto the Lord, let us heartily 
sprightliest skater far or near. Never mind, perhaps a | rejoice in the strength of our salvation,’ 








Original. 




















that distant conquest. We seem to hear the clang of||new bump on the youngster’s head will add a little to his Letitia. 


battle, the blast of the crooked horn, the neigh and tramp 











stock of knowledge. There is Mary Townsend cling- ij Hartford, Conn. Jan, 3, 1835. 
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THE EOLIAN HARP. 


BY H. F. HARRINGTON. 





Original. 





?'T was evening in midsummer, and I knelt 

By the lone fevered couch of a bright being 

Whom Death had breathed upon! Oh, she had prayed, 
In her strong agony of suffering, 

For the cool breath of evening. Evening came — 

The burning sun went down — But no sweet breeze 
Rose with its balmy freshness, to allay 

Her brow’s hot flush; and Nature seemed to droop 

* Neath the dread withering of a pestilence ! 

The heavens were curtained by white clouds —* T was pain 
To breathe the sultry air ;— The flowers bent down 
Their dying heads, and folded their parched leaves, 

As if a blight were on them. 


Then my soul 
Sickened within ine, as I gazed on her, 
And felt that she must die. The aged die, 
Yet in our breasts, no startling warning wakes — 
From the enclosing tomb, there comes a voice, 
‘ Weep not, ’t was time to die !? — 
Death sets his seal upon the infant’s brow, 
And its pure spirit seeks that other world, 
Unspotted, undefiled — with not one grief, 
Of all that Nature has in store for man, 
To pain its gentle parting; not one sin, 
‘To keep it back from Heaven ! — and then it seems 
A mockery to grieve. 





But when the fell destroyer, in his course, 
Withers the strong man’s arm, makes pale the lip 
Mantling with life’s red flush — and more than all, 
Steals the bright lustre from the glowing cheek 
Of Nature’s fairest — sweetest, — then the soul 
Bows at the footstool of the Conqueror ! — 
Feels in its awful power, the silent, stern 
Oimnipotence of Death! 

The room was closed — 
Save that loved window, where, when ruddy health 
Beamed from her laughing eye, she joyed to sit, 
And look on Nature. ’'T was as she had left it — 
The sash half-raised, and her Zolian Harp, 
With not a breath of Heaven to wake its strings, 
There, as her hand had placed it ! —— 


Now she felt 
Death struggling with her weakness; anda gleam 
Of her soul’s agony passed o’er her cheek. 
She did not fear to die! She did not mourn 
That the sweet flowers of hope, Youth loves to strew 
Around life’s onward path, for aye were blighted! 
Not for all this she grieved — but the dark page 
Of coming Destiny !——She had not held 
Communion with her God! No breath of Heaven 
Waited to waft her spirit to a home 
Mid angel hosts above ; — This, this, she mourned ! — 
Her Maker smiled not on her! 


Then she prayed! 
On the deep stillness broke her dying voice — 
And the strong invocation, as the smoke 
Of Israel’s victim for a people’s sinus, 
Rose in its purity to meet her God! — 


‘Father, the iron chain of death has bound me! 
I feel his barbed arrow in my heart, — 
His seal is on my brow! 
The grave’s chill dampness comes e’en now around me! — 
Soon will life’s sense depart, 
Father !— be with me now! 





It is not that I dread the pang of dying, 
Nor do I pray that thou wouldst still my pain ; 
I know that Death has won! 
My spirit shrinks not at the sure denying 
Of health’s bright wreath again ! — 
Father! — Thy will be done! 


It is not that this frame would be delaying 
Mid earth’s fair scenes, from Death’s embraces free ; 
And on each sunny day, 
Be through the pleasant groves of Nature straying, 
In Youth’s unstinted glee ; — 
Father !— not this I pray. 


But, O my Father ! —that thy smile were on me !— 
That thou wouldst smooth my pathway to the tomb !— 
O that thy love might rest — 
The hallowed token of thy grace — upon me! 
How would it light Death’s gloom, 
Father! to fecl me blest!’ 


Mer prayer is heard! The sullen clouds are rent — 
And a bright gleamn of heavenly moonlight rests 
Upon the sufferer’s brow. —— Hark ! angel fingers 
Touch the light harp-strings — and a soothing wind 
Kisses her cheek, and plays amid her hair! 

— That gentle girl is dead! 


} 
| 


REAL LIFE. right, sister Tilda,’ said the fellow, ‘that’s right; — ge 
No EEE. your chores done this morning, and I will feed the horses, 





en we will take a ride this afternoon; we will show 
jthem the grays.’ ‘Mary,’ said Henry, ‘let us ride on, 


eet land get outof this scrape.’ ‘You had better kept out,’ 
Henry Foucer and his sister Mary appeared at the || io SON RATE 8: ee Cant Ae eee 
door of their father’s dwelling, one charming morning ||52!4 Mary, setting off at fullspeed. ‘Stop! stop!’ cried 


Original. 











I Bonted caparisoned. Mary from her brother's hand || 
| 





ae ‘ ~y, A|ithe girl—‘Stop! stop!’ ‘What shall we do?’ said 
ce mae-ovmnmner, prepared rs ride oe vegan | Mary ; ‘we must not go through the village in this man- 
‘pair of beautiful horses were led out by the servant, Iner’ ‘We are likely ua tennis & Soles Gilpin ride of it, 
‘bounded to the saddle. Naturally graceful and elegant | said her nection, —-*iney, this is weet sored; out, ais, 
e ; : = : - a. | let us ride very slowly, and perhaps she will get forward 
= her person, she showed to Gne atrentege a nated | —the ladies like to take the lead, you know.’ The 
a may. sam ceeepel, ane ee ) reT ll hope was vain; the girl declared she liked good com- 
‘brother, she led the way from the city. ‘My dear sis,’ | 

isaid reseticione eigen “e — " pence Mary looked despairingly at her brother. ‘I should 
| would Rewe manecdeg een " ae, ere || suppose,’ said Henry, ‘ you would wish to call and sell 
[pont Reemanatp, ee ang “ aay : ve been | our meat.’ ‘No,’ said the girl, ‘I can just as well call 
gallopping after you this half hour, with whip and spur, is Sewteck: Iiek! i keep on. ‘Come, brother,’ 
while you and ‘ Gentle Guy ? have been leisurely stretch- said Mary,‘ we must return, we shall be late home. ‘I 
ing away before me, without effort or anxiety. Poor should like to go,’ said the girl, turning her horse —‘ I 
|‘ Billy Grey’ hobbles on at a strange rate, and Iam likely | | want to see the city, and can just as well se!l my meat 
ito be outdone by a woman ; — besides, you have noveven| |i ore: Ts ’ pose ther vat meat.’ ‘Keep on,’ said leary 
informed me of your destination.’ Mary playfully re-|| __ duetant i = 
plied, ‘ Follow me patiently, brother, de bridge over, de | ea ae a ee Ee out, 

barn by, and de hill wp—as the Dutchmen say ; and || Of running such a rig. 

then, if [ turn to the right, you may know my destina-) We must make the best of a bad bargain.’ ‘O yes,’ said 
tion is C .’ ‘That is the last place in creation tthe girl, there ’s no use in fretting; when brother and I 
wish to visit,’ said her brother; ‘I wonder what you €X-| buy horses, we sometimes get them as poor as_ yours — 
pect to see there?’ ‘I always find something worth)’ hut we are always easy —there’s no use in fretting. 
seeing, something to remember, and something to think|' Henry laughed outright— Mary was too much mortified, 
about,’ said Mary, ‘wherever I go; andif I fail this) to laugh. They had now got half way through the vil- 
time, you shall have ‘Gentle Guy,’ and display your) jage, and were evidently objects of curiosity and ridi- 
chivalry, by taking the lead.’ ‘I wish I had him now,’ 
|said Henry, ‘I don’t like to be outdone by a woman.’ — || 
The bridge of which Mary spoke, was now in view; the | 
|| splendid country-seat of Mr P. H. stood on the left hand | said Henry. ‘That isa very pretty varse,’ said the girl 
| Side of the way. The proud mansion was nearly ob-| —‘I know a great many varses.’ A road leading trom 
| seured by the fruit, and flowers, and shrubs, Which | the village was just before them. Henry had some hope 
|, adorned the spacious yard before it. A boisterous alter-|' of escaping from their troublesome companion; he gave 
| poaea of mingled voices arrested the attention, and Mr) his sister a significant look, and turned off, Mary follow- 
| H. soon appeared in one of the gravelled walks, . 

|| ging a young man by the shoulder; his only daughter 


|pany, and was in no hurry, and kept close along side. — 


| 
| 
| 





cule ; — 


The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all. 








drag-|/ing him. The girl no sooner perceived their design, but 
1} ° ° 
with many blows set her horse into a sound canter, and 


ollowed, with weeping and supplication—the mother! followed them, crying ‘Stop! stop!’ Butto the joy of 


f 

giving vent to the most vengeful feelings toward her) Henry and his sister, her horse made a full stand, at the 
companion. The young man proved to be the lover of first house on the road, and neither flattery or blows 
||the daughter, whose addresses to the daughter she en-|' could induce him to take another step. This house was 
|;couraged — while the father resorted to such violent || the end of his daily peddling excursions, and no farther 
:|measures, to break a connexion he disapproved. —|! along would be go. Now, that their mortification 
} There! sis,’ said Henry, as the altercation died away || was at an end, Mary could unite with her brother in 
in the distance, ‘there is something to remember; just |a hearty laugh, and in many a vague conjecture as to the 
\| write it down on the horn of your saddle, will you?’ — | ‘real character of their new acquaintance. A friend of 


i< , YY] > 7 > « ? > > } > ivi € | ° e . 
T is already written on my heart,’ she replied, giv ng)’ theirs, who resided near, had observed their movements, 


: ‘and now rode up to them, and gave them the following 
the barn by, and the hill up, and turned off toward) brief history of their tormentor and her family. Her 
$——. Just as they entered the village, an old man|| name was Matilda D. Her father was a man of small 
ame out of a hovel of a house, threw a saddle-bag full || abilities, but an honest butcher; her mother was the 

of meat over an animal the very wreck of what had || daughter of a wealthy miser; whether she had either 
,;been a horse; seating his daughter on the pegged | cecum or merit criginally, or whether she was ruined by 
[fm he bade her leave this quarter of lamb at such || education, he could not tell; she possessed a brilliant 
1 


| 


| 
ie 


| 


ijthe reins to ‘Gentle Guy,’ — and went the bridge over, 


| 
{ 
| 





oO 


> > ‘ j atl H . : 
a place, and that quarter at another place. Bounding \|imagination, he knew — but had neither common sense 
_ horse into a weary pace, she na before them, || for a helm or integrity for ballast, and had therefore 
Singing merrily as the Lavender Girl. ‘I was just about|| made shipwreck of every thing estimable in woman — 
ee ee » C0 a ‘ . ere | . é = - : 
\|to pity her,’ said Mary. ‘She wants none of your pity, jhad married this old man, and made it the business of 
ras > enj 2 = Oye > } <4 ify 
I presume,’ said Henry; ‘ignorance and happiness are|| her life to boast what she had been — what she had pos- 
synonymous terms with her; but I will ride up and ask 
ijher.’ ‘No, no,’ said Mary, ‘you will get yourself into| 
\|\deep water, if youdo.’ The admonition was lost, and | 
||Henry was in a moment by the side of the pedlar. —|| their mother’s propensity, with this difference, that she 
‘ot Smee f? i ao bay spp rery rj 4 i 

Good morning! ; —_— he; ‘you seem very happy in|| boasted of the past, while they used the present tense — 
your employment.’ ‘Why should I not be?’ she replied.||she never saw or heard of any thing desirable, but she 
‘Thave a better pair of horses than those upon which!| boasted that she had once possessed it herself — her chil- 
you are creeping; I have country-seats, city residences, ||dren imagined that they possessed it now; nor did it 
{ ory . ‘p. > Don 5 writen ones +1. ° A * ° : 
ij and more servants than ‘ Patroon,’ Penfied, Livingston, || seem like a wish to deceive, in them, but ideal reality — 
|| or Van Rensselaer; why should I not be happy ?; though || the illusion seemed to be complete. Happy in their im- 
espe says property does not make everybody happy, I aginary wealth, they never seemed to feel their poverty, 

| ~- aie ‘ ° ae: aa . — . ™ - ° rae 
| pam sure it does me’; and again whipping her horse, she || or show any symptoms of discontent; their castles were 
"pana on with her song. At that moment, aman of un-||built in air, but were too stable with them, to be swept 

| common deformity of person came cut of a public house, |/away by any flood of want or sorrow. Their friend 
| and struggled painfully forward to meet them. ‘ Poor!| concluded the story with the old adage, ‘ it takes a thous- 
;|creature!’ said Mary. ‘ Not so poor, neither,’ retorted||and folks to make a world?’ They had now arrived at 
\|the girl. ‘ Not so poor, neither ; he is as rich as myself|| the village church; it was the place of parting. Mary 
| ™ . * . . . s! 
| thanked their friend for his history, and proposed to her 


brother a walk among the graves. 


sessed; she would describe her former affluence, and the 
number of her admirers, in the most vivid language ; 
she had but these two children, who seemed to inherit 





— he is my brother, and a good brother, too; we reside 
That's} 





| together most of the time in his own palace.’ 
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No XV. 
There is a solemnity of feeling, a sense of the frailty, 
and mortality, nay more, a belief of the immortality of 
the busy, active principle within, which even the scep- 
tic finds it difficult to suppress, while visiting ‘the place 
where the dead are laid.’ Mary Folger and her brother 
entered the churchyard with solemn and subdued feel- 
ings, and silently followed the narrow path which led to 
the church. The church stood on a small eminence, 
surrounded on three sides by a dense green wood, from 
which the under-brush had been cleared with care. It 
was built in the ancient Dutch style—an arched roof, 
luw, and without galleries. The old decayed door 
creaked piteously as they opened it, as if moaning that 
it was so seldom done. The whole building showed 
symptoms of neglect and decay; the doors of the pews 
were hanging by one hinge; and the windows and pulpit 
were mutilated by time, or the wanton hand of mischief. 
Mary expressed her surprise that the affluent population 
of C shou!d thus suffer their house of worship to 
lie in ruins; it argued ‘a great forsaking in the midst 
of the land,’ that the Sabbath and its institutions were 
disregarded, and vice prevalent, as the legitimate fruits 
of such a state of things. ‘ Then,’ said her brother, 
‘you judge of the moral character of a people by the 
appearance of their church.’ ‘I have never been disap- 
pointed,’ she replied, ‘ where I have had an opportunity 
of being acquainted with the character of a people.’ — 
‘You certainly have judged right in this case,’ said 
Henry; ‘their sabbath is a day of pastime and pleasure 
— their minister resides in yonder splendid mansion ; 
he preaches in this place on the morning of the Sabbath 
when the weather is fine; if otherwise, he argues it 
would be useless to expose himself, as he shall probably 
have few or no hearers. His sermons are a labored dis- 
sertation upon the excellence of virtue, or a compliment 
to his sleepy audience for their morality and attention to 
good order; the afternoon he spends in riding for his 
health, and taking tea with his affluent parishioners. 
On Monday he is perhaps at the horse-race, on Tuesday 
at the card-table, Wednesday he attends the assembly, 
and is a good donor.’ ‘ Enough, enough,’ said his sister, 
‘ the picture is too dark.’ ‘ Not too dark to be true,’ said 
her brother, as he closed the creaking door, and led her 
down the beautiful pine grove north of the church. 





The place was one of solitude and shade; here and 
there a monument reared its head among the forest trees, 


but by far the greater part of the vast congregation of | 


the dead had neither rude stone, nor marble, to tell who, 
or what, they had been in life. 
Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid, 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 
said Mary ; 
Or hands that might have rods of empire swayed, 


Or waked to ecstacy the poet’s lyre, 


rejoined her brother, ‘ if you will allow me to transpose 
from immortal Gray.’ ‘I love to see a plain stone, with 
the name, the age, and the date of their departure, stand 


memory was cherished by some loved one, and they had 


not lived in vain.’ ‘Many a splendid monument has 
been reared by other men, Mary, to eulogize a villain,’ 
returned her brother. ‘It may be so, my brother; I do — 
not plead for splendid monuments, or dishonesty ; but, 
while I have hands to labor, my dear ones shall not lie 
down on the cold bosom of the tomb, without some 


humble memoria! that they have been.’ 


As they passed from the grove to the more open parts 
of the sacred enclosure, they discovered two little girls 
among the stoneless graves, eagerly searching for some- 


thing. Mary hastened toward them, and inquired for 
what they were looking. ‘We can’t find the bush, 


said the eldest, as she raised her bright, deep, blue eye, 
now red and swollen with weeping, to Mary’s. ‘ What 


bush?’ ‘We can’t find the bush,’ said the little one 
wiping off her tears with her hand. ‘What bush ? 


again repeated Mary. ‘ The bush that used to stand at 


Mother’s and little Brother’s gave,’ said the child, ‘ tc 
show us where it was.’ ‘O we ton’t find the bush,’ saic 


her younger sister, a child of four years, as if in imita- 
tion of her elder sister’s sorrow. Mary looked at her 
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| brother. ‘A powerful argument for tomb-stones,’ said 
Henry. ‘ How came the bush at your mother’s grave ?’ 
|be inquired. ‘Aunt cut up all the other bushes round it,’ 
‘said the child, ‘and let that stand, to show us where it 
was, but now we can’t find the bush.’ ‘I wish we could 
|find it for you,’ said Mary, stooping down to give each 
|of the cherubs a kiss. ‘Have youa father?’ ‘O yes, 
we have a father, and another mother now, but she don’t 
look so very pale, and smile so sweetly, as our other 
‘mother used to, when she was sick, and laid her white 
hand on our heads, and called us her dear little ones, and 
told us to be good and obedient when she was gone away, 
away — to that good place, where she should never die 
again, for there ‘ is no night there, nor death, nor pain, 
‘nor sorrow’; O, I wish we could find the bush,’ — and 
again both burst into audible weeping. ‘ And where is 
the Aunt you spoke of? why does she not come and 
‘show you the bush?’ ‘She is gone far off now,’ said 
\the child, ‘ to live with her friends; she had no friends 
here but us’; ‘but she loves us, though,’ said the youn- 
gest; ‘O yes,’ said the other, ‘ Mother told her to love 
| us, and take care of us, and she did; we used to sleep in 
|her arms, and lay our heads on her bosom; but she is 
| gone, now ; our new mother would not let her take care 
of us more, when she came; but she could find the bush | 
| — she knew just where it was.’ ‘ Dear children,’ said 
Mary, ‘just ask your father to get a stone, and put it to 
inane mother’s grave, and then you can find it many years 
hence.’ ‘He won’t do it,’ said the child, ‘he won’t do} 
it, for Aunt used to ask him, when she was here, and he | 
said it cost too much ; then she begged him to get a little | 
one, like that yonder, where that Lady is, —(Mary turned | 
and saw a lady bending over a small white stone, at a| 
distance,) — and said it would not cost much; but he | 
said he did not want to remember the place — it made | 
him think of death, and feel gloomy ; I know he won’t| 
do it— O, I wish we could find the bush.’ ‘ That bush | 
is a precious object, 1 perceive,’ said Henry. ‘Come,’ | 
said the eldest to her little hazel-eyed sister, ‘ we must| 
go home now; Mother told us not to stay till noon.’ She} 
touk up alittle basket of wild flowers, and put it on her | 
arm, saying, ‘I wanted to put these flowers on little | 
brother’s grave.” ‘Aunt used to call Billy her little| 
flower, lisped the little one.‘ O, that’s the verse,’ said | 
the other, ‘on that stone where the Lady is; Aunt learnt| 
me that verse.’ ‘ Repeat it,’ said Henry. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
' 











| 
| 
Thus on the half-blown rose, | 

The worm corroding lies, 
And ere it to perfection blows, | 


| 
| 
It withers, fades, and dies. | 


Henry and his sister led the little mourners to the} 


churchyard gate, gave each a warm kiss, and watched | 
| 





‘them as they wound their way toward home; then 


| mounting their horses, returned to the city of 





or parsimony, but because Death is a gloomy subject, | 


and men do not like to think of it, and avoid every me- | 
mento of their own mortality, as studiously as if the| 





mean to die.’ B. 


A SKETCH. 
Original. 


WE had sat, 
Day after day, my gentle friend and I, 
On the rude door-step of the pleasant cottage, 
And all the time, the blessed smile of Heaven 
Was stealing to our hearts, and filling them 
With its own silent gladness ; — we had heard 
The last, warm, fragrant sigh of parting Summer, 
The last, light rustle of her lovely robe, 
That fluttered in the autumn breeze, before 
The lingerer spread her bright, unwilling wings ; — 
We saw her sunny glances fade away 


> 


From the fair meadows she so seeined to love, 
The graceful, wooded hills and streams, that laughed 
Like lignt beneath the glory of her eye !— 

’ Thus Fancy taught us then to gaze and listen, 

‘ For Fancy is a fairy, that can hear, 

Iiver, the melody of Nature’s voice, 

And see all lovely visions, that she will; 

She drew a picture of a beauteous bird, 

With plumes of radiant green and gold inwoven, 
Banished from its beloved resting-place, 

And fluttering, in vain hope, from tree to tree, 


) 


l 














‘|| 


con- 
’ | 
|vinced, by this incident, that the great reason why soj|into gold, as if molten by the fiery blaze of the hot sun. 
| many neglect their buried friends, is not their poverty, || A magic covering spreads over the whole forest, and 


|| monster could be evaded by forgetfulness. ‘ Talk not of | 
at the grave of the dead,’ said Mary; ‘ it looks as if their || Death, men do not 


And bade us think how like it, the sweet season, 
From one bright shelter to another, fled; 

First from the maple waved her emerald pinions, 
But lingered still upon the oak and elm, 

Till, frightened by rude breezes even from them, 
With mournful sigh, she moaned her last farewell! 


And now came Autumn, like a gorgeous king, 

With mantle, many-hued, of changeful light, 

And golden crown, — the harvest-moon his sceptre. 

No more we sat, as we were wont, at eve, 

On the rude door-step of the pleasant cottage ; 

For all too trail, as yet, the trembling rose, 

Fanned by the breath of summer into life, 

On Anna’s cheek, — that cheek so pale of late, — 

Fondly we nursed the flower, and dared not let 

The voice of Autumn whisper, to our treasure, 

Too rudely, lest he ’d scare that bloom’ away ! 

Yet gay, within, the evening went, and oft 

Onur cirele parted for another friend, 

Another voice our pleasant converse joined. 

I wish I could recall in his own words 

A story told by one, who sometimes came. 

He had been wandering in a wood at sunset, 

Where two small, careless girls, just come from school, 

Were standing, mute, beside a silent stream ; 

The eldest looked, with sweet, blue eyes, intent 

Upon her graceful work -- an oak-leaf wreath, 

On which her little fingers glanced like snow, 

While, rapidly, the pliant stems she twined, — 

A chain of glowing tints, — crimson and gold, 

And green and clouded brown, — a brilliant toy ; — 

And wreathed around her white, unshadowed forehead, 

Another of these bright-leafed coronals 

Mingled its rude and changeful beauty there, 

With sunny, curling clusters of light hair, 

That fell like gold-waves on her neck and cheek. 

The other watched the garland as it grew, 

In quiet foy and with a waiting simile, 

For well she knew ’t was for her own sweet brow. 

Meanwhile the sun hung, lingering, o’er the scene, 

As if he loved to look on loveliness ! 

And, in the lighted stream, with radiant pencil, 

Pictured the pretty creatures, as they stood 

Bright in the depths of that embowering wood, 

Careless, unconscious, silent with delight, 

Their small, straw bonnets flung among the leaves, 

And they, — unheeding of the parting day, ~— 

Thinking of nothing but their own sweet play. 
FLORENCE 


THE BLANK BOOK 
OF A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER, 
HISTORY, 

The history of the past is a mere puppet show. A lit 
tle man comes out and blows a little trumpet, and goes 
in again. You look for something new, and lo! another 
little man comes out, and blows another little trumpet, 
and goes in again. And it is all over. 

AUTUMN. 

Magnificent isthe Autumn of our father-land. By 

whata subtle alchemy the green leaves are transmuted 


brightens into more gorgeous hues. The tree-tops seem 


bathed with the gold and crimson of an Italian sunset. 
Here and there ashade of green — here and there a tinge 
of purple — and a stain of scarlet so deep and rich, that 
|\the most cunning artifice of man is pale beside it. A 
\thousand delicate shades melt into each other. They 
i blend fantastically into one deep mass. They spread 
jover the forest, like a tapestry woven with a thousand 
| hues, 

Magnificent Autumn! He comes not like a pilgrim 
clad in russet weeds. He comes not like a hermit, clad 
in grey, but he comes like a warrior, with the stain of 
\blood upon his brazen mail. His crimson scarf is rent. 
| His scarlet banner drips with gore. His step is like « 
| flail upon the threshing floor. 

The scene changes. 

It is the Indian Summer. The rising sun blazes 
through the misty air, like a conflagration. A yellow- 
lish, smoky haze fills the atmosphere, and 





a filmy mist, 
Lies like a silver lining on the sky. 

The wind is soft and low. It wafts to us the odor of for- 
est leaves, that hang wilted on the dripping branches, or 
drop into the stream. Their gorgeous tints are gone, as 
lif the autumnal rains had washed them out. Orange — 
| yellow — and scarlet, —all are changed to one melan- 
jcholy russet hue. The birds, too, have taken wing, and 
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left their roofless dwellings. Not the whistle of a robin, 
not the titter of an eaves-dropping swallow, —not the 
carol of one sweet, familiar voice! All gone. Only the 
dismal cawing of a crow, as he sits and curses that the 
harvest is over —or the chitchat of an idle squirrel, the 
noisy denizen of a hollow tree, — the mendicant friar of 
a large parish — the absolute monarch of a dozen acorns. 

Another change. 

The wind sweeps through the forest, with a sound 
like the blast of a trumpet. The dry leaves whirl in ed- 
dies through the air. A fret-work of hoar-frost covers 
the plain. The stagnant water in the pools and ditches 
is frozen into fantastic figures. Nature ceases from her 
labors, and prepares forthe greatchange. Inthe low- 
hanging clouds, the sharp air, like a busy shuttle, weaves 
her shroud of snow. There isa melancholy and con- 
tinual roar in the tops of the tall pines, like the roar of 
acataract. It is the funeral anthem of the dying year. 

THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 

Beautiful is that season of life, when we can say in the 
language of Scripture, ‘ Thou hast thedew of thy youth.’ 
But of these flowers, Death gathers many. He places 
them upon his bosom, and his form is changed into some- 
thing less terrific chan before. We learn to gaze and 
shudder not, for he carries in his arms the sweet blos- 
soms of our earthly hopes. We shall see them all again 
blooming in a happier land. 

Yes. Death brings us again to our friends. They 
are waiting for us, and we shall not be long. They have| 
gone befote us, and are like the angels in heaven. They'| 
stand upon the borders of the grave to welcome us with| 
the countenance of affection which they wore on earth, | 
yet more lovely — more radiant — more spiritual. 

Death has taken thee, too, sweet sister, and ‘ thou hast, 
the dew of thy youth.’ He hath placed thee upon his, 


ee eee 








‘far country’ seems nearer, andthe way less dark; for, 








that day itself dies not more calmly. And thou art} | 
there, waiting to bid us welcome, when we shall have 
done here the work given us to do, and shall go hence to} 
be seen no more on earth. 





Knickerbocker. 





SONG OF THE LIGHT. 
BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. 


I came from that God, whose creating nod 


I went through the air, when the star was there, 
Which shone when Jesus was born, 

I stood o’er the place, while the Saviour’s face 
Beamed forth on that hallowed morn ; 

And I rose in view, and soft radiance threw 
O’er that low but holy place, 

When the shepherd-band, at an angel’s command, 
Bowed over his infant face. 


When wild, wanton Mirth came over the earth, 
And the Son of God was slain, 

While the startled sky as it rolled on high, 
Seemed dissevering with its pain ; 

And Darkness came out, and breathed round about, 
With black and shame-bearing mien, 

I fled far away, encompassed by Day, 
And left the hideous scene. 


I flit o’er the bow, with a golden glow, 
When the rain pours down with power, 
And my wing shines under the storm-howling thunder, 
And gleams in each cloud-built bower ; 
At the Morn’s soft dawn, I dance o’er each lawn, 
And the sky with purple clouded, 
Ditfusing rich gold as my wings unfold, 
Which Darkness and Night have shrouded. 


My pinions I sweep far down in the deep, 
And silver the ocean’s floor, 
Strewn o’er with men’s bones and with precious stones — 
Then upward to heaven I svar! 
Then down on bright streams, with beautiful gleams, 
And o’er the soft-flowing fountains, 
1 lift my bright wing, and gild every thing — 
Trees, hills, lakes, rivers, and mountains. 


EXCERPTA 
FROM THE DIARY OF THOUGHTVILLE. 








Original. 





bosom, and his stern countenance wears-a smile. The. arog from Paris to Lyons; Lyons; visit to an adjacent country- 
thou hast gone before, — passing so quickly to thy pest, } Ir was a calm starlight evening in October that I} 
| stood accoutered for a journey, beside my friend in the || 
‘bustling post-yard of Paris. 
pour Lyon, and the crack of the postillion’s whip || 
‘aroused me from something of a sad reverie. 
_was a word of parting, a moment of preparation, and I| closed. On the whole it has disappointed me. 
found myself ensconced between a Frenchman and one) anticipated afar greater advance in the common ap- 
‘of the other sex—as I could just discern from the || pearance of cultivated nature, but especially in those 
‘habiliments of the parties —in the small quarters of a 
Mail-Post. 


The cry of ‘ Voyageurs 


There | 


We were hurled rapidly through the daz- 





Brought forth the heavens and earth, 
And old Darkness fled from his chaos bed, 
As I came with silent mirth ; 
And then there was lent to the firmament, 
And to each created thing, 
That white, brilliant shade, which is ever made 
By my waving, silver wing. 


I first saw the feature of each living creature, 
And beheld each form arise, 

I first saw the moon, and the sun at noon, 
Pass over upon the skies ; 

And all things were dark, till an expansive spark 
Rolled off from my tireless pinion, 

Displaying the world, as its lustre unfurled, 
Till it shone a breathing dominion. 


I fled from the cloud which on Sinai bowed, 
When the Lord from heaven came, 

And each Israelite stood mute at the sight, 
When I gleamed within the flame — 

Which rose in the smoke, when the thunder broke, 
Like chariot sounds from afar, — 

And with lightning flew through the sky’s dark blue, 
More swift than a falling star ! 


1 went on before, when on Jordan’s shore 
The sons of the prophets stood, 
And my wings did float when Elijah smote 
The bright and sundering flood. 
And I shone afar, when Elijah’s cat 
And horses of fire flew, 
Which were darkly rolled in the whirlwind’s fold, 
Till light from my wings I threw. 


When Belshazzar’s lords, o’er his banquet boards, 
Drank from Judah’s cups divine, 
I touched every face with a glowing grace, 
And lit up the sparkling wine. 
Then across the wall of that banquet hall, 
While quivered Belshazzar’s lip, 
I flew with the light which dazzled his sight, 
And wrote with my pinion’s tip. 


zling streets of the city, and thus on and on for two 
days and nights, pausing only the first day to breakfast, 
and for two minutes, every few miles to change horses 
'or occasionally to lock the wheels. Few objects of in- 
terest occurred during this long ride. Now and thena 
peasant-woman seated cosily on her slow-pacing donkey, || 
or a pauper murmuring beneath the windows when we 
halted, or post travellers, like ourseives, hurrying by, || 
broke in upon the monotony of our course. Sometimes 
a finely sloping hill on the still surface of the Soane|! 
caught the eye as it gazed listlessly forth upon the sur- 
rounding scene. I found the best consolation and the 
sweetest relief in dwelling musingly upon attractive 
themes — upon the friends so lately left in the gay capi- 
| tal and upon the prospect in the coming hours of my pil- 
grimage lit up into soothing beauty by the pleasing light 
of ahopeful imagination. On entering Lyons beneath 
a clouded sky, it seemed to me the most gloomy city I 
had yet passed through —the houses higher and more 
‘dusky, the streets narrower and more filthy, and side- 
walks less frequent. The city is situated between the 
/Soane and the Rhone, and possesses one large square 
| with a statue of Louis XVII in the centre. The Hotel 
du Nord, to which most desirable retreat I soon has- 
tened, was formerly an old Abbey. And the dull court- 
| way, high roofed apartments, and antique air of the pile 
sufficiently attest its original purpose. 


I soon found a good cause for many of the disagreea- 
ble features of this old city in recalling the fact that it 
is a manufacturing place, populated, for the most part, 
by those interested in this branch of industry, a class 

| which, generally speaking, call for little that is refined in 

jaale pleasure, and whose time is absorbed in their pur- 
| Suit. The manufactories of Lyons are not extensive 
establishments conducted on the most judicious and in- 








method and interesting process; but the fabrics are 
|wrought by isolated families or individuals inhabiting 
|one or more dark upper-story rooms and furnished with 
ithe material piece-meal by the fabricant, or person who 
‘plans the pattern and orders the goods. I visited one 
of the velvet-looms tended by an old man and his family 
‘and found the process quite interesting. 


On a fine morning we coursed along the banks of the 
Soane in an open carriage, being bound to the country- 
seat of a gentleman who had invited us to pass the day 
with him. Passing through a line of little tenements 
constituting a pretty village, we alighted at the garden- 
gate of our entertainer. Here being joined by several 
others, the party were soon at cards under the trees; 
while I, availing myself of the privilege which French 
hospitality ever extends—the free exercise of choice, 
walked round the garden, gathering the few grapes 
which had escaped the hands of the culler, I finally 
seated myself in a sunny summer house in one corner of 
the domain. Here where the sounds of merriment and 
of the sportsman’s gun fell but indistinctly upon the ear, 
‘Iremained sometime undisturbed, enjoying the genial 
|warmth and meditating upon the peculiarities of the 
'scene. A regular French dinner was served, followed by 
Coffee, and leaving we reached Lyons soon after dusk. 


teligent principles, and embracing every labor-saving 
| 





Journey to Marseilles. Reflections on quitting France. 


The villages through which we passed on the route 
‘from Lyons to Marseilles and the ordinary appearance 
‘of the country were quite similar to what I had before 
‘seen. The absence of fences and the employment of 
"women, mules and asses, instead of men and horses in 
| the fields, forming the chief peculiarities. The last few 
hours of the journey, however, exhibited a greater pro- 
‘portion of elevated ground than most of the French 
iscenery I had seen, and portions of the Rhone and its 
‘environs were quite pleasant and fertile. Marseilles 
seemed lighter and clearer than Lyons, but exhibited the 
‘general features of a French city. 





! Thus is my present little tour through a part of France 
I had 


things comprised in what may be termed the science of 
jlife. Although my opportunities for critical and calm 
observation have been necessarily circumscribed, yet the 
ideas I have formed of the French are spontaneous first 
impressions, and though doubtless susceptible of enlarge- 
| ment, will doubtless prove strong. 


The temperament of the French — proverbially light 
and sportive, is sometimes envied by individuals, who 
‘from their dissimilarity of constitution, experience far 
less constantly, those vivacious feelings, which throw a 
|sun-light over the scenes of life, and render the prevail- 
ing mood one of extreme cheerfulness. In observing 

| this peculiarity with reference to other nations, methinks 
|the same equal distribution of good is evident which 
philosophers have recognized in other departments of 
| human interests. 


In France, the national happiness assumes the form of 
|lightsome mirth and outward hilarity, and this, far from 
|| being « an enviable manifestation of this beneficent prin- 
|ciple, is perhaps the least pleasing in the view of a re- 
flecting mind. For here alone it seems limited, and re- 
quires the constant support of artificial excitement, and 
jthe spirit whose joy is sought and expended thus, pro- 
| gresses i in a sparkling evanescent stream, what in other 

| bosoms, is a living well-spring of satisfaction. The dif- 

| ference between sportive and contemplative happiness is 
jas great as that between active and energetic minds. 
The experience of each may be equal in amount, but is 
far different in kind. Dia 





MAN. 


Man is but man, inconstant still, and various! 
There’s no to-morrow in him like to-day ; 
Perhaps the atoms rolling in his brain, 

Make him think honestly the present hour ; 
The next aswarm of base ungrateful thoughts 
May mount aloft. 
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MUSIC.—AN ODE. 


BY ALONZO LEWIS. 





Original. 





When in Grecia’s golden day, 
Music waked her joyous lay, 
Oh how bright the genial ray 
Glowed along her shore! 
Hark ! how loud her numbers swell, 
O’er the meads of Asphodel, 
Where the shades of herees dwell, 
Steeped in patriot gore! 


Girt with many a gallant band, 
On yon cliff behold her stand, 
Waving wide her potent wand 
O’er the shining wave! 
Up from mountain-steep and glen, 
Rise the forms of martial men, 
Clad in robes of steel, and then 
Forward rush the brave! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Over the fields of war they tread, 
O’er the dying and the dead, 
Who in Freedom’s cause have bled, 

For their native land! 
Such was Music’s power to raise 
Glory’s flame in ancient days, 
Pouring Fame’s undying praise 

O’er her deathless band! 


| 
| 


| 
| 
Still her power the seraph wears ; | 
‘Time no art of her’s impairs, 
Heaven now her glory shares, | 

Where her praises rise! | 


She who once from heaven came, 

Teaching men Messiah’s name, 

Now can waft, on wings of flame, 
Mortals to the skies! 
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THE INDIANS. 


Tur Indians!— we never hear that word spoken without emo- 
tion. With it comes the thought of their past freedom, their pres- 
ent humiliation, their future extinction. Notwithstanding that they 
have been described by many an eloquent pen, as a savage and 
cruel people, whose destruction was warranted by the necessities 
of civil society, still we cannot but regard them as a people much 
wronged, and contemplate even the darkest features in their histo- 
ry, more in sorrow than in anger. If they were cruel, it was the 
vehement prompting of a bold and unbridled nature, stung by what 
they considered to be unjust encroachments on their rights; it 
was the wild action of natures untaught by civilization, and unin- 
structed by the mild precepts of religion. In their ignorance they 
weakly bartered away their lands for a mere song, and they awoke | 
from their dream, and saw at length for what they had sold their} 
birthright; it is not strange that, ignorant of the obligations of civil 
society, their free spirits should have been indiguant at the wrong, | 
and their hands turned against those who had dispossessed them. | 





We know how much argument has been and may be advanced to! 
justify their expulsion, on the ground that they were a wild people, 
hunters of game, having no permament proprietorship of the soil, | 
and unable to till itand make it fertile as we have; and also, that! 
that expulsion was first effected by those revered and reverend | 
men, our fathers; still we cannot shut our eyes to the manner and 
fact of their removal. We stand upon their very hunting grounds, | 
obtained from those unenlightened men by artfully managed bar- | 
gains, and see their broken tribes disappearing in the woods of the| 
west, on their route to the Pacific, and justify the act, on the plea} 
that they relinquished their country by voluntary transfer, or for- | 
feited it by their headstrong violence, or their inability to make as| 
good use of it, as could others, Let us at least at this day, when we | 
can sit down quietly in the land they occupied, with no longer a| 
fear that their hand can reach us to do us harm, allow them the 
possession of whatever good qualities they may have had, acknowl- 
edge honestly whatever wrongs they may have suffered, pardon in 
them whatever offences they may have committed in ignorance, 
conuniserate their fallen condition, and, if possible, avert any im- 
pending evil, and render to them such protection and assistance as 
may be easily yielded, not impoverishing ourselves, but ‘making 
them rich indeed.’ 
There are some who cannot regard the Indian character or Indian 
rights with a fair or favorable eye. They look upon the picture, 
and to them it is only dark with the intense passions that agitate hu- 
manity, but is never brightened by those better colors that soften 
human life in all its various conditions. They can only discern 
those rueful tragedies that are forever transaciing among men, in 
the hearts of the poorest of whom, the ignoble biood boils as fiercely 
as in the veins of the loftiest. They do not step out of their way to 
see those simpler scenes of the drama, in which are represented 
the innocent loves and sports that cheer and diffuse a happy influ- 
ence throughout the complicated channels of life. They look upon 
the Indian man and woman as deservedly outcasts from mankind, 


green with laborious culture, turn their back upon their comfort- || 
able dwellings, and fly to the desert, as their brethren have done | 
before them, leaving their lands, guaranteed to them by numerous | 
treaties, to the stranger, and seeking, in a distant and barren coun- 
try, a place to pitch their tent. 

Some persons speak of them only to deride them; when they || 
would sketch them with their pen, they leave but a gloomy portrai- || 
ture of this unfortunate people, who have not been enabled by ed- 
ucation, on equal ground, to defend and vindicate themselves. Let 





them to have existed, and wiser lessons of humanity may be 
learned from such delineations, drawn by a faithful and fearless 


and which does not shrink away in disgust even from guilt and 
crime, but sympathizes with the sufferings that still so certainly | 
attend them, and values their better and redeeming qualities — than | 


| 
hand, at all times guided by a heart full of all charitable allowances, | | 


an answer will soon be returned. It may also be of value to a 
printer, who wishes to say to his subscriber, ‘I hope at some 
convenient season, you will pay your bill.’ 

Another without device has for motto ‘forgive and forget.’ This 
will do for a person who has been in the wrong, and is honest 
enough to acknowledge it. Another has for device the figure of that 
faithful animal the dog, with the motto ‘may my friend prove as 
faithful.’ Another has for motto, the words ‘believe me,’ very ap- 
propriate for one in the habit of telling tough stories, or for a lover, 


him who paints their characters, paint them boldly as he believes | | °T for any person who desires to be thought sincere. Another has 


for device the sun shining upon an insect, just emerging from the 
chrysalis state, with the motto, ‘from you I derive life ;’ very prop- 
er for a child to his parent, Another consists of three hierogliphic 
figures, viz. the human eye, cupid, and a tree, which mean, we 
suppose, ‘I love you,’—yew. Another has for device a tortoise 
with the motto ‘excuse haste;’ an odd incongruity enough. An- 





| their own free will and choice, with the voluntary desire of an em- 


| flight — itis the urgent flight of a people fleeing from the hand of | 


from pictures of human life, whatever may be its estate, painted in || ther bears for device a cannon, with the motto ‘I’m off,’ quite 
an austerer spirit, and darkened with a blacker hue of indignation | | appropriate for a person about to change his place of residence. 
or grief. We have no space for more at present. 





We sometimes speak of the Indians as if they were emigrants, | . 
and not fugitives; as if they were passing from the eastern to the ||. eadapnryee — noe pon Sanenetpt, pA ve! pene emepettn 
western mountain, from the eastern to the western valley, out of | in hope that our citizens will examine the work of art to which they 
|| are addressed. 
TO GREENOUGH’S MARBLE GROUP. 
My little ones, welcome! in memory’s dream 
I’ve fondly beheld ye full long, 
Your bright snowy forms as dear messengers seem 
From the radiant land of song! 


igrant to exchange the rough soil of one region, for the more gen- 
erous glebe of another. It is not so. It is not emigration; it is| 


extermination and Geath. When we speak of the disappearance of 

the savages as being effected by other means than compulsory, we 

do them injustice. The voluntary emigrant is led away by the im- 

agination of other and more beautiful woods and waters, of a more 

benign climate, of abundance of deer, fish, fowl, game, and all 

those delightful images of enjoyment that so readily associate with | 
the idea of the wild and boundless license of new regions — all that 

restless hope of finding in a new country, and in new views and| 
combinations of things, something that we crave but possess not. 
Not so with the Indian. He flits from forest to forest, with his face 
always toward the setting sun, because he knows that the foot of 
the white man follows fast behind, and that there is no rest for him | 
on the hill, when the valley at its base is in the possession of the 
civilized stranger. They know that if they sit down and turn up | 
the soil themselves, and build houses and granaries, that the people 
of that country will come with drawn swords and take their lands 

from them, and that they will be abandoned to rapine and cruel | 
hardship, in violation of the must sacred obligations. 


How could ye away from that balmy clime, 
Where your glorious Kindred are? 

The sculptured children of olden time, 
Thine elder brothers, are there! 


Sweet Babe! would ye speak of that gem of earth, 
With your gaze of wondering fear? 

And thou fair Cherub ! of him who gave birth 

| To thy smile of holy cheer? 


Ay, we feel how eloquent silence may be, 
When before us — all breathing of love — 
Is the embodied spirit of infancy, 
And its angel guide above! 





Tne Mayor’s Appress. — We have received a copy of an Ad- 
dress delivered a week since before the City Council, by the Mayor 
It is a very able document, and we hope it will circulate extensively 


e is e pe e PF: ¢ »ads | oa 2 ‘ . . 
There is then but on¢ path for them to follow, and that leads among the citizens. It contains an interesting allusion to the new 


rough the forests, across the desert, and terminates am | : : SS : a 
og — ge Das ; tt i “ ain iy rt the foam |}and important project for furnishing a copious supply of pure water 
acific. vey must not tarr, > way ; for what security ||. ; a 
se t a “ “a : cee — “ae “ y wy . ay; os res security into the city, from which we make a brief extract. 
ave they that in whatever pleasant region they may pite eir tents ¥43 . 
a = = ve eae? a4 Eee ite =a nes stheirtents, |! «still cannot doubt but that abundance of pure and soft water 
they will not be overtaken by their persecutors, and again, and}| would contribute materially to the health, comfort, and convenience 
again be compelled with shame and confusion of face, to depart, || of the people — certainly to the two latter —that the undertaking is 
and at length fling themselves into the waves of the sea, whither || Well worth the trouble and expense, and if we can form any esti- 
— ets Suds Ai dlini diekin qua antic ba aomena’ if| mate from the state of investments in similar works in London, 
‘ oo dle sapinesramieiain damaoescaog t ee ee to be respected, if} Philadelphia, and many other cities, that it would yield a fair profit. 
their treaties are always to be violated, in a country where the || At any rate, this is one of the improvements, in the condition of 
wave of civilization flows always toward the west, how is it possible | | Society in modern times, which seems igre ies to be called for, 
yhich wii i ve -rsuade > ultimately ¢ od in ¢ 
for them to survive the slow but sure deluge, with no sacred ark to | ronnie gad em well persasded, be alimately adopted in al 
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> a “ne sagiiepe “ rte a : geen aie mane The work is from the press of Mr Eastburn, and is a fine specimen 
they dwinc ed away: an ark, a little vessel can now comparatively of typographic neatness and taste. 
contain the remnant of a people that once overrun this mighty 
continent, 








Tue Nortu AMERICAN MaGazine for January has been received. 
It contains as usual many articles of power and merit. The most 
attractive article in the number is one from the pen of the editor, 
in which he points out certain strong resemblances existing between 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ the late novel of Bulwer, and ‘The 
Last Night of Pompeii,’ a poem from his own pen. This poem, 
which is a work of extraordinary power, was published three years 
since, anda copy of it was sent to Mr Bulwer, who was at that time 
the editor of the London New Monthly Magazine. We inake a short 
extract from the remarks of Mr Fairfield. 

Had Mr Bulwer confined himself to the almost literal adoption of 
our title, or had certain passages inhis novel betrayed even great 
resemblances to others in our poem, we should have said that the 
coincidences were somewhat remarkable and then dismissed the 
matter from our thoughts. Many examples in literary history 
might be presented to prove that men may think and describe alike 
without plagiarism, but when the incidents and descriptions are as 
nearly identical as prose and poetry can well be, we cannot deduce 
the charitable conclusion that the very strong likeness is accidental. 





‘WHERE HATH TifE INDIAN GONE.’ 


Lasked of Autumn’s fading wood, 
‘Where hath the Indian fled,’ 
And the old forest made reply, 
‘ Like last year’s foliage — dead.’ 


I asked the silver moon of night, 
‘Where gleamed the Indian sword and spear,’ 


The silver moon of night replied, 





‘They bear the rust of many a year.’ 


I asked a playful brook, ‘if still 


The Savage trod its verdant shore’— 





The brook with a light laugh replied, 
Miss JarMAN. — We have witnessed during the past week, the 
performances of this accomplished actress, and concur with the 
critics generally, in the warm praises they have bestowed upon her. 
She is certainly a most elegant and interesting actress, and will al- 
ways be a favorite in Boston. She has sustained the parts of Julia 
in ‘The Hunchback,’ Marianna in ‘The Wife,’ and Letitia Hardy in 
‘The Belle’s Stratagem.’ Her performance of Julia seems to have 
received the highest marks of approbation, and it was indeed a 
most chaste and beautiful specimen of acting. It differs essentially 
Seaxs. — We gave in a late number, a series of mottoas contained || from the Julia of Miss Kemble, and Miss Phillips, and Miss Vincent, 
on the seals of our correspondents, and now add a few more to the || and is by some allowed to be superior to either, Her Letitia Hardy 
list, selected from the many sent to us. The first that attracts our||was sustained with much humor and spirit, and gave us a favorable 
eye is the figure of Mr Paul Pry, in the play, with his well-known || impression of her powers in parts requiring sprightliness and vi 
exclamation for the motto, ‘I hope I don’t intrude.’ This seal will do || vacity. 
very well for a diffic out writer, who is somewhat distrustful of the | 
reception his commmnication may receive. The next is a bird sing- For the present, our highly valued correspondent, the author of 
ing upon a leafless branch of a winter-tree, with the motto, ‘love|| ¢Asmodeus in America’ will be obliged, on account of an important 
lives after death.’ This is a very pretty and affecting device for a}| engagement, to omit writing his chapters. In a few weeks, howev- 
mourning seal. Another has for device a figure of Hope. We}| er, he will take up his pen for our advantage and the pleasure of 
know of no more appropriate and significant device than this. If|| our readers. 


‘He hunts by stream and lake no more.’ 


L asked a cloud that coursed the air, 

‘Where marched the Indian race,’ 

The cloud replied — ‘ oblivion’s shadow 

Rests on the Indian face.’ M. 

















as beings who do not partake of human sympathies, who cannot be 
civilized or Christianized, and therefore unworthy to live within the 
pale of civilized society. They would bid them forsake their fields, 





one friend addresses it to another, it may be either interpreted to 
1 express a ‘hope’ that a meeting between the absent may soon take To CorresPonvEntTs. — One at 8, is informed that we respectfully 
|, place, or that the letter may speedily and safely be received, or that || decline the article forwarded. Penmanship in the next number 
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MARY°’S GLANCE. 
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Ithought that loving glance, Ma-ry, 


-& 


Was but a look of chance, Ma-ry; Aseconddidstthoutry, Ma-ry, I pass’d it si- lent by, Ma-ry ; — 








But to thy bolder third, Ma - ry, 





ry, A single hint would do, Ma-ry, 


4 
Ineed must saya word, Ma - ry: Thatloveisnotsoblind,Ma-ry; For had Ibeen inclin’d, Ma-- 





9 
But love ne’er needed two, Ma - ry! 


=- 























The playful rill beneath, Mary, 

Feels less the tempest’s breath, Mary, 
Than, at the touch of love, Mary, 
The chords of passion move, Mary! 
But if indifference throw, Mary, 


Her robes of ice and snow, Mary, 
Not e’en thy fiery glow, Mary, 

Can bid love’s current flow, Mary ! 
"T is sympathies that bring, Mary, 
The melting smile of spring, Mary! 








Che Ovyv Corner. 

















COUNTRY LIFE. 


None can describe the sweets of country life, 
But those blest men that do enjoy and taste them. 
Plain husbandmen, though far below our pitch 
Of fortune placed, enjoy a wealth above us: 

To whom the earth with true and bounteous justice, 
Free from war’s cares returns an easy food. 
They breathe the fresh and uncorrupted air, 

And by clear brooks enjoy untroubled sleeps. 
Their state is fearless and secure, enriched 

With several blessings, such as greatest kings 
Might in true jestice envy, and themselves 
Would count too happy, if they truly knew them, 


May’s Agrippina. 


Oh, this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check; 
Richer than doing nothing for a bauble ; 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk : 








Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncrossed. 


Shaks, Cymbeline. 


This is a beautiful life now, privacy, 

The sweetness and the benefit of essence: 

I see there is no man but may make his paradise, 
And it is nothing but his love and dotage 

Upon the world’s foul joys that keeps him out on ’t. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. 


O happy if ye knew your happy state, 

Ye rangers of the fields! whoim nature’s boon 
Cheers with her smiles, and every element 
Conspires to bless. 


Somerville. 


What happiness the rural maid attends, 

In cheerful labor while each day she spends; 
She gratefully receives what heaven has sent, 
And, rich in poverty, enjoys content. 


Gay. 


Thrice happy he! who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain, forest crowned, 


Beneath the whole collected shade reclines: 

Or in the gelid caverns, wood-bine wrought, 
And fresh bedewed with ever spouting streanis, 
Sits coolly calm ; while all the world without, 
Unsatisfied and sick, tosses at noon. 

Emblem instructive of the virtuous man, 

Who keeps his tempered mind serene and pure, 
And every passion aptly harmonized, 

Amid a jarring world with vice inflamed. 


Thompson’s Seasons. 
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